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SCHOOL PLUS WORK 


oa accumulates as to the uncon- 
@| scionably long week common among 
BF employed school children. The most 
All recently published statistics (based, 
however, on an investigation made in 
1925) are those of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau in Employment of School Children.() 

More than 8,000 employed school children under 16 
years of age were studied in two New Jersey cities, 
Newark and Paterson. Of these, the largest number 
in any single occupation were engaged in street trades, 
followed by employment in stores, as nursemaids, and 
as bootblacks (indoors). 

Work other than street trades had been the principal 
occupation of 4309 Newark children and 2674 Paterson 
children. Thirty-five and 40 per cent respectively 
worked 24 hours or more a week during the school 
term, in addition to attending school. In many in- 
stances, both during vacation and when school was in 
session, these children worked earlier in the morning, 
later at night, and longer hours than the law would have 
permitted them to had they been out of school in 
full-time employment. In Newark, 8 per cent of these 
children were under 10, and 27 per cent under 12 years; 
in Paterson the percentages were 5 and 19, respectively. 
Extreme cases cited include that of a 13-year- 
old boy of Italian 
parentage in Pater- 
son who had been 
working from mid- 
night to 5 a.m. daily 
delivering milk, a 
work week of 35 
hours; and a boy of 
12, of native white 
parentage who 
worked in adrug store 
561% hours a week 
during vacation and 
36 hours a week while 
attending school —- 
five hours on school 
days, ending at 10 
o'clock, and 11 hours 
on Saturdays. 

As the mercantile 
(') Child Labor in New Jersey, Part 1. 








A Popular Form of After-School Work 


law in New Jersey has been interpreted by the 
Attorney-General to apply only to mercantile estab- 
lishments “‘within the ordinary signification of that 
term,’ neither minimum age nor hour provisions 
cover employment in bowling alleys, billiard rooms, 
offices, bottling establishments, messenger service, 
packing rooms (for goods not manufactured), amusement 
parks, or on milk and bakery wagons. “But even in 
occupations for which the child labor law clearly sets a 
minimum age or limits the hours of work for children 
under 16,” states the report, “as in manufacturing 
establishments or stores, many children were working 
under the legal age and in excess of the legal hours.” 
Of the children employed on school days, 26 per cent 
worked 4 hours or more in addition to the 5 hours spent 
in school. During the school year, 7 per cent of the 
children worked 40 hours a week, and 35 per cent, 24 
hours or more. Four hundred and ninety-four of the 
children worked 12 hours or more on Saturdays. About 
one-fourth worked Sundays, and of these one in five 
worked 8 hours or more. 

Newspaper selling is regulated in both cities by local 
ordinances which, like the state law, permit sell- 
ing outside of school hours for children 10 years or 


over. Badges are required for children under 14 in 
Newark and under 16 in Paterson. Of 336 boys 
under 14 inter- 
viewed while selling 
papers in Newark, 


however, only 50 
claimed to have per- 
mits—and 7 of these 
were under the min- 
. imum age of 10. Ac- 
cording to records in 
the school-atten- 
dance department, 
only two of the boys 
studied had permits! 
About one-fifth of the 
Newark newsboys 
were under 10, and 
about half under 12. 
Three-fourths of the 
boys sold papers six 
(Continued on page 5) 
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PARLEY TO BE HELD ON 
MIGRATORY WORK 


UCH attention has been given during the last 
M two or three years to the problem of children 
who leave their homes in the early spring and 
go with their families to work in the fields, returning 
usually late in the fall. This migratory child labor, 
as it is called, exists in many parts of the country—in 
the beet fields of the Middle West, to some extent in 
the cotton fields of the South, and in the fruit orchards 
of the Western Coast. Another center for this work 
is the section of the Atlantic Coast including the states 
of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 

The National Child Labor Committee is gratified to 
announce that a conference on this subject is being 
arranged by Miss Lavinia Engle, Director of the 
League of Women Voters of Maryland. This con- 
ference, in the arrangement for which the National 
Child Labor Committee has cooperated, will be held 
in Baltimore about January 20th and the Directors 
of the Leagues of Women Voters of Delaware, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, as well 
as representatives of the State Departments of Labor 
and Education, and of private agencies interested in 
this question, will be invited to attend. 

In several of these states, legislation has been in- 
troduced during the last two or three years seeking to 
regulate the interstate aspects of this work. The 
legislation suggested has been chiefly of two kinds— 
either to prohibit non-resident children from working 
in a state at the time when the laws of their own state 
would require them to be in school, or to make it illegal 
for non-resident children to work during the hours 
when, if resident, they would be required to attend 
school. 

Not only do these five states face similar problems, 
and not only do children migrate from one state to 
another, but each state likewise has its own intrastate 


problem. Children go out from the cities into the 
country with the same result to school attendance that 
follows when they cross a state boundary. In fact 
three of these states specifically mention canneries in 
their child labor laws, easing up their provisions to 
enable children to engage in such work. 

In Delaware, children under 12 years are exempted 
from the child labor law for work in fruit and vegetable 
canneries, not only as to the minimum age, but also as 
to hours of work, night work, and the requirement for a 
work permit. 

In Maryland, canneries are not included in the pro- 
visions of the child labor law regulating hours of work 
and night work. 

In New Jersey, canneries are included in the child 
labor law, but neither the child labor nor the school 
attendance law is enforced for non-resident children. 

In Pennsylvania also no exemption is made for work 
in canneries but nevertheless children are so employed. 
Considerable progress has been made during the last 
year or two, however, through the efforts of the Bureau 
of Women and Children of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Virginia exempts children of 12 for work in fruit and 
vegetable canneries when the schools are not in session. 
It likewise exempts them from the night work provision 
and from the 8-hour day provision. 

In view of these rather unequal and complicated 
regulations covering children in cannery work in this 
group of five closely related states, it is an encouraging 
announcement that a conference of public and private 
officials from these states is to be held. Some concerted 
plan to regulate the work of non-resident children and 
some general agreement as to the conditions which 
should prevail for the children within these states, 
should be the outcome of such a conference. 


ANNE DAVIS HEADS COMMITTEE 
ON CHILD WORK 


Miss Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational Guidance 
of the Chicago Board of Education, has been appointed 
by President Hoover as Chairman of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor of the 
coming White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection. 

The general sections into which the Conference is 
divided, and their chairmen are as follows: Section I. 
Growth and Development, Kenneth D. Blackfan, M.D., 
Boston, Massachusetts; Section II. Medical Service 
and Public Health Administration, Hugh S. Cumming, 
M.D., Surgeon General, Washington, D.C., U. S. Public 
Health Service; Section II]. Education and Training, 
F. J. Kelly, Ph.D., Moscow, Idaho; Section IV. The 
Handicapped: Prevention; Maintenance; Protection; 
C. C. Carstens, New York City; Section V. Public 
Relationships, French Strother, Washington, D. C. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 


Twenty-five years ago on April 15th, 1904, in Carne- 
gie Hall, New York City, the first meeting of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee was held. 

An anniversary conference to review the progress 
made during the quarter of a century just completed 
and to discuss the tasks that still remain in this field, 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City, 
on December 16th and 17th. 

Among those who have accepted invitations to ad- 
dress the meetings of the conference are: Hon. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Governor of New York; Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, Commissioner of Health, New York City; Dr. 
William John Cooper, Chief of the U. S. Office of 
Education; Dr. Felix Adler, first Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee; 
Mr. Owen R. Lovejoy, for nearly twenty years its 
Executive Secretary; Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial 
Commissioner of New York State; Miss Ruth Morgan, 
Third Vice-President, Department of International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, National League of Women 
Voters; Miss Anne Davis, Director, Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau, Board of Education, Chicago. Mr. 
Robert E. Simon and Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. 

The complete conference program will be published 
in the December issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD. 


SAVING THE CANDLE OF LIFE 


The clock has struck. There are no jobs for ordinary 
workers past fifty years of age. Just around the corner 
there will be no jobs for ordinary workers past forty 
years of age. 

What the ordinary worker is to make and save must 
be made and saved before forty, certainly by fifty his 
days of saving pittances for the future are over. 

Ordinary workers of fair education have better 
chances in earning and saving than unschooled persons. 
Therefore, in view of this certain junking of old persons 
for the quickness and pliability of youth, it becomes the 
solemn duty of society, of the state, to educate each 
child that he may be able to earn and save as much as 
possible in his productive years. 

All ordinary workers do not die young or even before 
the age of fifty. The fact that they are to be turned 
out of industry before they are ready to die is a strong 
argument for giving them everything possible in youth 
that they may he able to earn and save a little in the 
middle years. An ignorant worker rarely makes more 
than a poor living in his prime. 

The state probably will not be able to prevent the 
shoving out of the not-yet-old-in-years. It can prevent 
the exploitation of the young. It ought to save at least 
one end of the candle of life even if it must look on while 
the other moulds and blackens. 


FROM DR. CADMAN’S COUNSEL 


HE opponents of child labor are becoming more 
active in our state. No one advocates that children 
should be forced to work, but do you not think that 
manual labor is a good thing for boys 14 and 15 years old 
and that it develops character and responsibility in them? 


Work is not only a good thing for developing char- 
acter and responsibility in children of the ages you 
name, it is equally beneficial for every age of childhood, 


Uy 


from the 3-year-old baby 
and upward. In truth, if 
parents have failed to ar- 
range work for their children 
to do until they are 14 
years of age, they have 
waited about twelve years 
too long. Children are 
members of the family Y 
corporation and should pro- 
portionately share its re- 
sponsible duties. 

Children’s work, however, 
must not be confused with 
child labor. The latter term signifies the regular em- 
ployment of children under industrial conditions that 
interfere with their physical development and deprive 
them of the opportunities for education and recreation 
to which all youngsters are entitled. 

The majority of tasks in shops and factories open to 
children in their teens are monotonous and deadening, 
and in some states they labor for nine, ten or even 
eleven hours a day. These victims of industrialism are 
extremely susceptible to accidents, and thousands of 
minors are injured or killed annually while at work. 

Surely a nation as rich and supposedly intelligent as 
the United States, which has today more unemployed 
adults than child laborers, should not doom its 14- 
year-old children to child labor. This, as I understand 
it, is the position of the opponents of such labor, 
and | heartily indorse their stand. ‘Their efforts con- 
duce to the physical, moral and religious welfare of 
the Republic by preserving the seed corn of the nation. 

Watertown (N. Y.) Standard, May 2, 1929 





Courtesy The Children’s Mission 
to Children, Boston 


HOUSEWORK DANGEROUS EMPLOYMENT 


Several important insurance companies have released 
statistics which place housework as a most hazardous 
occupation. Of 95,000 deaths due to accident in the 
U.S. in 1927, between 23,000 and 25,000 occurred in 
homes. It is hard for a housewife to secure accident 
ae Legislative Counsellor, Seattle, Wash 


“My mother will be surprised when she gets my 
letter. She used to say, ‘You are so stupid that you will 
never get a job’ and in the last month I've had six.” 
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THE BING LAW TO BE STUDIED 


Professor W. W. Charters, Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research of the Ohio State University, 
Professor Arch O. Heck, Professor of School Adminis- 
tration at the University, H. L. Munzenmayer, Director 
of Child Accounting in Ohio, and J. L. Clifton, State 
Director of Education in Ohio, constitute a committee 
to study the administration of the child labor law of 
Ohio, commonly known as the Bing law. This group 
is a part of a larger committee which is undertaking a 
general study of the laws in Ohio affecting children. 

The National Child Labor Committee, which has 
been in conference with the Ohio group from time to 
time and last year undertook a preliminary survey to 
determine how the seventh grade requirement is work- 
ing out, has been asked to cooperate in this study. It 
will probably make intensive studies in two or three 
cities, and initiate studies in certain counties which will 
be carried on by the County Superintendents of Schools. 

Conferences have already been held between the Ohio 
Committee, of which Professor Heck is Chairman, and 
Mr. Gibbons, Director of the Department of Investiga- 
tion of the National Child Labor Committee, on the 
preparation of schedules for this work. 

The results of this study will be awaited with interest, 
for the minimum age and educational provisions of the 
Bing law are the highest of any state in the country, and 
have been the target of much criticism. 


SHORT STUDIES 


In July a brief investigation was made by the 
National Child Labor Committee of the alleged 
exploitation of children in the berry fields in certain 
sections of Pennsylvania. It was found that the 
number of children employed was comparatively small 
and that the primary problem centered about the 
health and housing of the workers. 

At the request of the New York Child Labor Com- 
mittee, the National Child Labor Committee recently 
conducted a short study of school attendance and 
child labor in Orange County, New York. The report 
of this study, which was confined to the question of 
determining what use was being made of work permits 
granted this year, will be presented to the New York 
Committee. 


UNDER LOCK AND KEY 


The dormitory system under which 42 per cent of the 
factory workers (including a large proportion of girl 
employees in textile mills) live in Japan, is described 
by Dorothy Orchard in ‘An Analysis of Japan’s Cheap 
Labor,’ (Political Science Quarterly, June, 1929). 
Wages are low (30 to 60 cents a day), hours long, labor 
inefficient and a large labor force kept on hand. But in 
spite of these attractions it seems that Japanese girls 


do not flock into the factories. It is necessary to 
“recruit’’ them from rural districts with promises and 
advance payments—and to lock them, when obtained, 
into the factory compound where rival companies can- 
not steal them. In one plant “there were 2,600 girl 
operatives, 15 to 16 years of age, living in the companys’ 
dormitories and confined to the mill premises.” In the 
only large textile mill where girls werc free to come and 
go, the factory was far from the city and surrounded 
by company houses for married workers. 


THE RETARDED CHILD LABORER 


‘An average of 220 mentally and educationally re- 
tarded children ‘graduate’ each year out of the schools 
of Baltimore into the ranks of industry, graduate as 
academic failures and without much, if any, specific 
training; graduate for a number of reasons, but pri- 
marily because of a mutual unadjustment between 
themselves and the schools.” In the process of carry- 
ing out a provision of the child labor law of Maryland 
permitting the Commissioner of Labor and Statistics 
to issue upon his discretion “temporary permits to 
children over 14 years of age, who are mentally re- 
tarded and are unable to make further advancement in 
school, upon written recommendation of the Superin- 
tendent of Education of the City of Baltimore,” a care- 
ful study was made of 100 children applying for special 
permits during 1928. 

Intelligence tests showed all these children to be re- 
tarded mentally at least 3 years—the modal group being 
5 and 6 years retarded. Investigation of the home and 
community setting of the children was made a part of 
the study in order where possible to find a better solu- 
tion than shunting the child into industry. 

The report points to a close relationship between 
truancy and educational maladjustments. It sug- 
gests—not very hopefully—further development of 
pre-vocational training for children over 13 years below 
the fifth grade, and recommends that applications for 
special permits originate with the Supervisor of Special 
Grades, rather than with the Attendance Department. 
It also recommends expansion of the personnel of the 
Special Permit Department. 

The present report is somewhat in the nature of a 
preface to further prolonged investigation, which in- 
terested persons are invited to observe as “the only 
organized program of Juvenile Vocational Probation” 
in the forty-eight states. 


ERRATA 


Due to a typographical error in Dr. Woodbury’s 
article last month, the statement was made, ‘‘Boot- 
blacks are not included in the definition of street 
traders, etc.’ This should have read, ““Bootblacks are 
now included in the definition of street traders.”’ 
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SCHOOL PLUS WORK 
(Continued from page 1) 


or seven days a week. About one-tenth worked until 
8 p.m. or later, both on week days and Saturdays, 
whether in vacation or in the school term. Most of 
the newsboys worked two or three hours on school days 
with much longer hours and more night work on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays. A few sold until 10 p.m. or later. 
Twenty per cent of the boys selling during the school 
term worked at least 20 hours a week. Of the ped- 
dlers and bootblacks, about two-fifths were under 12 
years. It should be mentioned, however, that before 
the Children’s Bureau report was published, Newark 
had taken steps toward adopting a new street-trades 
ordinance which would somewhat improve conditions. 
Statistics for the Paterson street traders reveal a similar 
situation, except that the average age was slightly higher. 

It is not our purpose to condemn these New Jersey 
cities above other communities. On the contrary, all 
available data from other states indicate similar con- 
ditions among working school children. 

This is the case in representative cities of Indiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Oklahoma, as shown by in- 
vestigations made within the last two or three years 
by the National Child Labor Committee. From 30 to 
50 per cent of the children covered in these studies were 
under 14 years of age; in Mississippi, one-seventh were 
11 or younger; in Missouri, the average age was 12.7 
years. The percentage of the children working 20 
hours or more a week was high—from 16 to 20 per cent; 
in Mississippi and Missouri, approximately 8 per cent 
were working 30 hours or more. Much of the work was 
done at night. 

A study of 2000 children in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of a Brooklyn school led Professor 
Nevine of Columbia University to conclude that in the 
case of children working outside of school hours, “‘School 
proficiency suffers markedly, absence and lateness are 
frequent, youth is deprived of the few hours of play 
during the daylight and driven to seek recreation in 
places of doubtful character at night, and the health of 
our next generation is not helped.’ Three and a half 
hours on school days and eight on Saturdays was the 
average for working children in this school. A consider- 
able number of the boys, however, worked from 5 to 7 
hours on school days and from 12 to 14 hours on 
Saturday. 

Considering 20 hours a week of employment, in addi- 
tion to school attendance and a minimum of home 
studying, as equivalent to full-time employment, we 
find that many of these young school children are 
carrying a schedule as heavy or even heavier than that 
expected of an adult. This is an unintentional and 
seldom recognized result of the laws designed to compel 
school attendance and to safeguard children who are 
permitted to leave school altogether and go to work. 
The remedy for such conditions lies in limiting the 





maximum hours for school and work combined"to 8 a 
day and 48 a week, with a universal 6-day week. Care- 
ful physical examination of children receiving permits 
for work outside school hours should be required, and 
power given the proper authority to revoke the permit 
of any child whose health or school work suffers. Two 
states only—California and IIlinois—so limit the work 
of school children at present. 

Other countries appear to safeguard the employed 
school child more adequately than do most of our 
own states. According to a survey of ‘The Regulation 
of Child Employment in Non-industrial Occupations” 
in the countries which are members of the International 
Labor Organization, published in the J/nternational 
Labor Review for June, 1929, ‘“There appears to be no 
law in any country to forbid the employment of chil- 
dren who-are required to attend school. The age at 
which the employment of school children is allowed is 
12 years in most States, and it is subject to restrictions 
upon the number of hours work. which may be per- 
formed on school days and on non-school days, and on 
the time of day at which this work may be performed. 
Night work is always forbidden for school children 
except when permission has been given for them to be 
employed in a public performance.” 

Part-time employment of school children must be 
made to conform to the hour standards set for full-time 
employment. Where school children have a week of 
combined school and work hours exceeding the standard 
working week of 48 hours; where they work at night, or 
seven days a week, or more than 8 hours on Saturday, 
Sunday, or holidays, we are falling far short of the 
minimum protection which should be afforded to child 
workers. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


A question asked in the British House of Commons 
during March related to the employment of children 
in Ceylon as domestic servants. The question was 
occasioned by a statement in a Ceylonese newspaper 
to the effect “that many thousands of impoverished 
Ceylonese are persuaded to lend, and in some cases to 
sell, young sons and daughters to foreigners for heavy 
domestic work usually performed by adult household 
servants or farm hands; that boys and girls are forced to 
work from dawn until dark, with no intervals for food 
and under other conditions of cruelty and neglect, and 
in some cases there has been whipping for trivial dis- 
obedience ending fatally.” 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies disclaimed 
responsibility for these conditions on the ground that 
the children are in service in Ceylonese households and 
not with European residents. 





“It is now universally recognized that immaturity 
lasts as long in the child of a dustman or a dock 
labourer as in that of a doctor or a duke.” 

l‘rom The Citizen ‘lomorrow 
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ARIZONA 


State action is recommended in the Eighth Biennial 
Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Arizona (for the period ending June, 1926) as 
the only means of bringing into the schools the children 
of migrant Mexican workers. These families are 
imported from Mexico for work in the cotton fields, 
fruit orchards, and mines, and move from one locality 
to another as their labor is needed (pp. 41-42). 


CONNECTICUT 

According to the last report of the Division of 
Attendance and Employment of the State Board of 
Education, 7635 children had perfect attendance records 
during the year, and 4096 were so irregular in attend- 
ance as to need investigation. Work permits were 
granted 5454 and refused 5183. All of the children 
granted work permits met the educational requirements 
of their locality save 93 who were granted employment 
papers after a special examination by the Division of 
Special Education and Standards. 

The report states that a study will soon be started of 
children granted work permits ten years ago. Another 
project is to follow children receiving certificates this 
year for a number of years in order to compare their 
histories with those of children remaining in school 
until the completion of high school. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The child labor law of the District of Columbia does 
not refer to federal employees and is not applicable to 
messengers or apprentices certified by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. In handing down his opinion, 
April 10, 1929, Attorney-General Mitchell states: “If 
the statute were held applicable it would apparently 
accomplish nothing of substance. The hours of labor 
required, by existing regulations, of minors in the 
Government Printing Office are no more arduous than 
those which the statute would permit. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission examines and certifies minors (mes- 
sengers and apprentices) appointed in the Government 
Printing Office, and, by regulations which have the force 
of law, prescribes minimum requirements with respect 
to age, education and physical condition equally as high 
as those of the statute. Many of the appointees come 
from distant states. It could not reasonably be intended 
that, upon arrival here, they shall be re-examined by the 
Department of School Attendance, sitting thus in 
review upon the determination of the Civil Service 
Commission, Altogether the statute seems peculiarly 
inappropriate of application to the [Federal Civil 
Service.” 


MARYLAND 


Of the 4256 children 14 and 15 years of age securing 
first work permits in Baltimore during 1928, nearly 
two-thirds left school before completing the eighth 
grade, according to the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Statistics. Almost 80 per cent 
of the children gave financial necessity as their reason 
for going to work, although both parents were living 
in three cases out of four. 

Applications for work permits were refused in 48 
cases because the promised employment was in for- 
bidden occupations or for forbidden hours; other 
applications were denied because the children were 
under age, below grade, or had physical defects. More 
than 300 temporary permits were granted pending the 
correction of physical defects. 

As a result of the care exercised in granting licenses, 
combined with subsequent medical supervision, children 
who had previously been granted permits and were 
re-examined showed a normal gain in height and weight, 
—a fact which, as the medical department puts it, is 
‘indeed remarkable.” 


NEW JERSEY 


A 12-year-old girl dressed in rags and reciting 
‘Father, Dear Father, Come Home With Me Now” to 
her own father on the streets of Newark, as an adver- 
tisement of the play “Ten Nights in a Bar Room” 
caused his arrest. He was arraigned in the Family 
Court on a charge of violating the Child Welfare Act 

(New York American.) 


VIRGINIA 


Approximately 1200 children of 14 and 15 years were 
granted work permits in Virginia between October 1, 
1927 and September 30, 1928, according to the Thirty- 
first Annual Report of the State Department of Labor 
and Industry. In view of the fact that there is no 
educational requirement for obtaining work permits in 
Virginia, it is interesting to note that 426 of the chil- 
dren had not completed the sixth grade, and 80 had 
completed the third grade or less. Affidavits were 
accepted as evidence of age in 438 cases. ‘The textile 
industries claimed most of the children (559), fol- 
lowed by mercantile establishments and the clothing 
industry, with 79 and 73 respectively., 

The Commissioner reports a 30 per cent decrease 
since his previous report, in the number of minors em- 
ployed at inside occupations. ‘This he attributes to two 
factors: first, that “industry is learning that the child 
laborer is not a necessity to its progress,’ and second, 
“the thought that the welfare of the child can hest be 
served by allowing him his tender years in which to 
grow strong and develop mentally as well as physically 
is becoming more general.” 
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BERRY AND VEGETABLE PICKERS IN MARYLAND FIELDs. 

CHILD LABOR IN VEGETABLE CANNERIES IN MARYLAND. 
Commissioner of Labor and Statistics, Annapolis, 
Maryland. April, 1929. 


These constitute in a peculiar sense “companion 
studies” in that many of the children who left school 
early in May for the berry picking returned to school 
late in the fall after the canning season ended, thus 
having their school attendance curtailed at both ends. 
Even those too young to work in the canneries were 
kept out of school if they were members of migratory 
families. 

The berry pickers’ study covered 262 families, or 
about 1255 individuals. Of these, 800 were children 
under 16, of whom about 560 were working in the 
fields. Most of these children were under 14 years, as 
few of those old enough to obtain legal employment in 
the city left their jobs for the brief berry season. There 
was some evidence on the part of farmers of attempts 
to prevent children under 8 years or so from picking. 
Living and sanitary conditions were extremely bad. As 
a result of this survey, an engineer was sent, early in 
1929, into the county studied, with a view to pro- 
viding at least clean drinking water and adequate 
toilet facilities for the migratory workers. 

In the 289 canneries inspected while in operation, 
there were 22,727 adult workers (over 16 years); 180 of 
the canneries employed a total of 976 children under 
16, of whom 232 were working illegally. “The Labor 
Department concludes that its two knottiest problems 
in connection with the canneries are enforcement of 
certification requirements, and loss of school time with 
consequent retardation. 


IMMIGRANT I‘ARMERS AND THEIR CHILDREN. By [d- 
mund deS. Brunner. Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
York. 1929. $2.75. 

Census material and field investigations in four 
immigrant farming communities form the basis of Dr. 
Brunner’s interesting study. “Farmer” is used in the 
sense of owner, renter or operator of farm land, to the 
exclusion of “farm laborers,” i.e., contract or wage 
workers and all casual or migratory laborers. 

Child labor appears only as a contributing factor in 
the characteristically successful struggle of the foreign- 
born farmer to establish himself. “The foreigners 
usually chose fewer crops and crops that were harder 
to handle and required more hand labor, and they 
invariably used their entire families in the cultivation 
of crops” (p. 49). In the North Dakota colony studied, 
it was found that unpaid family labor “averages highest 
upon the farms of the foreign-born; but it will also be 


observed that this group has more children under 16 
years of age, most of them native-born, and more 
persons in the family than have any of the other 
groups’’ (p. 56). 

Dr. Brunner finds an amazingly high percentage of 
school attendance among children of foreign-born 
farmers during the age of compulsory attendance— 
91.7 per cent for the United States as a whole, with 
even higher percentages in the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East North Central and West North Central 
States. Among children 14 and over, attendance 
drops more rapidly for rural children of foreign stock 
than for rural native-stock children. Reference to 
Dr. Brunner’s statistical source, however (Ross, 
“School Attendance in the United States,"’ Census 
Monograph V, U. S. Printing Office, 1924), shows that 
it is necessary to discount these high percentages to an 
indeterminable extent, as they actually represent 
enrollment rather than attendance, and “may mean 
anything from a single day to a full school year" 
(Ross, p. xi). There is nothing to show, therefore, in 
the volume under review, how much of the school year 
may be sacrificed to farm work on the part of rural 
foreign-stock children, nor how many of the children 
have their school year so curtailed. 

The colonies studied comprise a group of foreign 
settlements in North Carolina, a Danish group in 
Minnesota, a colony of Czecho-Slovaks in Virginia, and 
a Polish community in New England. All are well- 
established, self-contained groups. In North Dakota 
all the farmers were owner-operators, although many 
rented additional land; in the New England group, 
92.3 per cent were owner-operators. [*or the United 
States as a whole, the author gives 90.8 as the per- 
centage of ownership among foreign-born white farmers. 


BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHILDREN OF THE SAME FAMILY. 
Blanche C. Weill. Harvard Studies in Education, 
Harvard University Press. $3.00. 


Why, under what is apparently the same environ- 
mental conditions, two children in a family present 
entirely different behavior difficulties, while still a 
third or a fourth presents no evidence of maladjust- 
ment, is the question which the author studies in the 
histories of 59 children, in 17 families. “Twenty-five of 
these children were problem children in habit clinics. 
In every case the study shows that the different atti- 
tudes of parents toward different children, different 
home surroundings, the advent of new members into 
the family group, even the hereditary characteristics 
of the children themselves, tend to create a different 
environment for the individual children. 

“In other words, it seemed that it may well be 
claimed that no two people, adult or child, have the 
same environment’ and that environment rather 
than heredity is the chief cause for behavior difficulties 
in children. 
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LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA RELATING TO SOCIAL WorK. 
Compiled by John S. Bradway. Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 1929. 


This convenient digest of statutes relating to the 
routine problems of social work fills a long-felt need for 
a handbook more recent than Ward Bonsall’s Social 
Laws of Pennsylvania, written in 1914. The first 
chapter pertains to children, and includes the child 
labor law. References to statutes give date of enact- 
ment and pamphlet law source. The arrangement 
is clear, and there is an index. 


SocIAL PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD. By Paul Hanly 
Furfey. The Macmillan Company, New York City. 
1929. $2.25. 


A very old formula for convincing without antagoniz- 
ing is employed by the author, who is a member of 
the Department of Sociology in the Catholic University 
of America, and employed in the interest of justice and 
opportunity for children. An impartial, double-headed 
generalization is first displayed, like an empty pair of 
scales, one side for, and the other against. The reader 
is then supplied with facts and statistics, as many as 
possible, which he automatically sorts into the ap- 
propriate scale. Presently one side of the generalization 
is weighted down with facts and has become the 
reader's very own opinion, worked out by himself! 
This approach is to be recommended for the painless 
removal of prejudices, but might become a dangerous 
weapon if combined with a less scrupulous handling of 
Statistics. 

The chapter on child labor discusses state laws 
relating to various aspects of juvenile employment, 
together with a variety of other topics including 
laxity of law enforcement, fields not yet effectively 


reached by legislation, attempts at federal regulation, 
and requirements for employment certificates. 

Other chapters deal with the child and the com- 
munity, child health, delinquency, subnormality, 
recreation, vocational guidance, dependency, etc. 


THE MopERN BaBy Book AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Recorpb. The Parents’ Magazine and W. W. Norton 
and Company, Inc., New York City. $5.00 cloth; 
$10, leather. 


Clothes, cars, furniture — everything has gone 
“modern.” Now, at last, there has been published 
The Modern Baby Book and Child Development Record, 
in which modern parents can record the growth of their 
modern children. 

But it is interesting to note that in this modern 
“baby book” which contains a descriptive outline of 
normal child development including the growth of 
intellect and personality as well as of the body, and 
provides for a record of the child's development up to 
the sixteenth year, there is no space for entry of facts 
concerning the child’s industrial history. Evidently, 
the authors of this book, Dr. John E. Anderson and 
Florence L. Goodenough of the Institute of Child 
Welfare of the University of Minnesota, take it for 
granted that modern children do not go into the shops 
and stores and factories at fourteen years. Questions 
there are to answer that aim to disclose special voca- 
tional aptitudes, and room there is to note what tasks 
the child does around the home—but not a suggestion 
that a child under sixteen should ever be out of school 
and in industry. 

We would like to send this “baby book” to the 
mothers of the well over a million children in this 
country who are now gainfully employed. 
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needs a normal healthy childhood 
in order to attain his best 
growth. If we sap the energy of 
the child during his growing 
years by manual labor he will be 
stunted both in body and mind by 
the time he is an adult. If we 
force the responsibilities of 
life on a child at a tender age, 
these responsibilities are cer- 
tain to leave their mark on him." 


ae 
: "No one can deny that a child 


‘ Hon. James J. Davis, 
secretary of Labor 
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J. R. Swan, Treasurer, 
National Child Labor Committee, 


215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is 


iaumecsae for the support of your work. 
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THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all mem- 


bers contributing $2 or more. 
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